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THE  weaving  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  silk  un- 
doubtedly originated  in  China  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  Chinese  attribute  the  invention 
of  the  loom  to  their  "Goddess  of  Silk,"  Si-ling-chi,  the 
empress  who  patronized  and  popularized  sericulture 
and  who  thus  set  the  fashion  in  2640  B.  C.  which  was 
to  be  followed  by  all  future  Chinese  empresses. 

Slowly,  by  subterfuge  and  strategy,  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  silk  were  introduced  into  other  coun- 
tries- The  Japanese  first  learned  to  weave  silks,  both 
plain  and  figured,  from  four  Chinese  girls  who  were 
brought  to  Japan  m  the  third  century  after  Christ 
through  the  intermediary  of  Koreans. 

According  to  tradition,  silkworm  eggs  and  seeds  of 
the  mulberry  tree  were  carried  into  India  in  the  head- 
dress of  a  Chinese  princess  Later  in  the  sixth  century 
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at  the  instigation  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  they  were 
smuggled  into  Byzantium 
in  the  hollow  staves  of  two 
Persian  monks. 

Figured  weaving  must 
have  been  practiced  in 
China  at  a  very  early  date.  In 
300  B.C.  ornamental  silks 
were  being  woven  there 
which  showed  a  mature  mas- 

Mediaeval  weaving  loom  ^^^^       tcchuical  difficulties. 

Westward  along  the  age-old  caravan  routes  these  pre- 
cious fabrics  were  transported,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  looms  of  Persia,  Syria  and  the  Byzantine  Empire 
also  began  to  produce  patterned  silks.  Such  tissues  were 
known  to  the  Western  World  as  diaspron^  or  diaper^  a 
name  apparently  conferred  upon  them  in  Byzantium. 

But  it  was  the  city  of  Damascus,  which  finally,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  lent  the  name  damask  or  damascen  not 
only  to  its  own  famous  fabrics  but  to  all  intricately  de- 
signed silken  tissues  as  well.  The  word  damask  has  to- 
day a  more  restricted  meaning,  being  used  primarily  to 
designate  a  figured  fabric  based  on  a  satin  weave.  Alan 
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Cole,  a  distinguished  authority  on  silks,  defines  damask 
as  follows:  "Damask  satin  is  the  name  ior  a  figured  silk- 
en stuff  which  consists  of  a  double  satin  weaving.  Both 
the  ornamental  forms  and  the  ground  are  of  the  same 
texture  and  color,  but  are  distinguishable  one  from  the 
other  by  the  opposing  directions  of  the  woven  threads." 

Ordinarily  the  term  is  held  to  be  much  broader  in 
its  application,  particularly  as  regards  color.  The  fine 
all-silk  damasks  usually  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
technical  definition  of  the  term  than  do  those  in  which 
substitutes  —  cotton,  linen  or  rayon  —  are  used.  They 
are  more  apt  to  be  woven  in  a  single  color  or  at  least 
to  employ  not  more  than 
two  colors,  while  the  less 
expensive  damasks  often 
deviate  considerably  from  a 
monochromatic  scheme. 


A  certain  variation  in 
weave  is  also  held  to  be  per- 
missible in  damask.  Thus 
while  the  ground  of  the  fab- 
ric is  generally  of  the  warp 
satin  and  the  figures  of  the 
weft,  either  the  reverse  mav 
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Modern  diunask  loom 


be  the  case,  or  a  contrasting  weave  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  satin  in  either  ground  or  figures. 

Brocatelle^  according  to  Cole,  is  "a  distinctive  vari- 
ant" of  damask,  "in  which  the  salient  ornamentation 
is  satin  in  texture."  The  heavy  cotton  or  linen  filling 
which  is  used  in  the  fabric  causes  its  pattern  to  be 
embossed  or  raised  in  high  relief  from  the  ground.  A 
similar  efi^ect  is  produced  in  "loom-finished"  or  un- 
pressed  damask. 

The  term  lampas^  when  not  disregarded  altogether, 
is  ordinarily  used  commercially  to  designate  a  damask- 
like fabric  which  has  a  fairly  elaborate  pattern  and 
color  scheme.  Cole  describes  the  material  thus:  "Lam- 
pas  is  kindred  to  brocatelle  and  therefore  belongs  to 
the  class  of  damask  satins.  The  ground  of  lampas  is  dif- 
ferent in  color  from  that  of  its  figuring  or  ornament." 
Raymond  Cox,  another  well-recognized  authority  on 
silks,  distinguishes  between  damask  and  lampas  by  say- 
ing that  lampas  has^  and  damask  has  not  a  wrong  side. 
He  also  specifies  that  in  lampas  "the  armures  vary  for 
the  ground  and  the  design."  It  is  apparently  impossible 
to  differentiate  exactly  between  damask  and  its  variant 
weaves,  and  Cox  states,  "In  practice,  one  says  damask, 
lampas,  brocatelle,  for  many  species  of  silks,  without 
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the  manufacturers  themselves  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  name  to  give  to  such  or  such  a  cloth." 

Damask,  because  of  its  beautiful  lustrous  quality, 
is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  shuttle  or  loom-woven 
fabrics.  Looms  for  weaving  damask  may  be  made  with 
either  upright  or  horizontal  warp  frames,  and  they  may 
be  operated  either  by  hand  or  by  power.  Very  early  in 
the  development  of  the  loom,  the  vertical  arrangement 
of  the  warp  was  superseded  by  the  horizontal,  which 
permitted  a  greater  length  in  the  finished  fabric. 

The  modern  hand  loom  differs  from  earlier  hori- 
zontal ones  chiefly  in  the  method  by  which  the  reed 
is  carried  and  the  shuttle  is  supported  as  it  is  passed 
through  the  shed,  or  opening  in  the  warp.  The  several 
processes,  which  are  controlled  separately  by  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  weaver  in  hand  loom  weaving,  are  in 
power  loom  weaving  centrally  and  mechanically  di- 
rected. Notable  attempts  to  produce  automatic  wide 
cloth  looms  were  made  in  1678  by  de  Gennes,  a 
French  naval  officer,  and  in  1745  by  Vaucanson,  a 
French  scientist. 

Forty  years  later  Edmund  Cartwright,  an  English 
minister,  patented  his  first  power  loom,  a  rude  piece  of 
machinery  in  which,  he  said,  the  ^'reed  fell  with  a  force 
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ot  at  least  half  a  hundred-weight,  and  the  springs 
which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have 
thrown  a  Congreve  rocket." 

Foremost  among  those  who  revolutionized  the 
textile  weaving  industry  was  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard, 
whose  inventions  Napoleon  encouraged.  The  Jacquard 
attachment  with  its  unlimited  automatic  selection  of 
warp  threads  is  used  today  on  practically  all  hand  and 
power  looms  to  facilitate  the  weaving  of  intricately 
figured  fabrics. 

Many  early  silks  were  neither  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  name,  nor  by  any  noticeable  difFerences 
of  pattern.  All  fabrics  of  any  given  period  were  more  or 
less  bound  together  by  the  similarity  of  their  designs. 
In  order  to  analyze  properly  the  evolution  of  damask 
patterns,  it  is  therefore  often  necessary  to  refer  to  silks 
in  general  rather  than  to  damasks  in  particular.  As  a 
class,  damasks  were  later  in  development  than  sarce- 
nets and  taffetas. 
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Early  Chinese  Animal  Pattern  Persian  Silk  Pattern  8th  -  (^th  Century 


CHINESE,  PERSIAN  AND  BYZANTINE 
ANIMAL  PATTERNS 

THE  earliest  known  fragments  of  figured  silks  were 
unearthed  not  long  ago  near  a  caravan  route  trav- 
ersed from  the  second  century  B.  C.  to  the  third  century 
after  Christ  by  Chinese  traders.  These  interesting  tex- 
tiles, one  of  which  has  been  reproduced  in  a  modern 
damask,  are  ornamented  with  intricate  and  curious 
patterns  —  crouching  cat-like  animals,  ferocious  tigers, 
and  other  fantastic  winged  and  horned  beasts  moving 
in  and  out  between  winding  bands  of  vine-like  orna- 
ment. For  many  centuries  after  the  Han  dynasty  the 
Chinese  continued  to  employ  animal  and  bird  forms 
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in  their  textile  patterns.  The  khilin,  that  fabulous 
animal  of  good  omen  which  appeared  at  the  time  of 
Confucius'  birth,  the  lungma  or  dragon-headed  horse, 
the  empress's  pheasant-like  fonghoang  or  phoenix, 
whose  five  colors  symbolized  the  five  cardinal  virtues, 
and  even  the  emperor's  dragon  associated  freely  in 
these  designs  with  more  prosaic  beasts  and  birds  — 
leopards,  lions,  monkeys,  turtles,  storks,  peacocks, 
cranes  and  wild  geese. 

When  the  Persians  first  adapted  their  shuttle  looms 
to  the  weaving  of  figured  silks,  they  produced  tradi- 
tional patterns  in  which  were  featured  episodes  of  the 
war,  of  the  hunt,  and  scenes  from  mythology.  In  de- 
scribing such  fabrics  an  early  writer  says,  "Bring  forth 
brilliant  cushions  and  stuff's  on  which,  produced  by  a 
miracle  of  art,  we  behold  the  fierce  Parthian  with  his 
head  turned  back  on  a  prancing  steed;  now  escaping, 
now  returning  to  hurl  his  spear,  by  turns  fleeing  from 
and  putting  to  flight  wild  animals  whom  he  pursues." 

Under  the  native  Sassanian  kings,  who  routed  the 
Parthians  and  ruled  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  sev- 
enth century,  similar  subjects  continued  to  be  pop- 
ular as  textile  designs.  Birds  and  animals  occurred  as 
secondary  motifs  in  these  patterns  or  as  primary  motifs 


in  other  designs.  Framed  by  roundels,  either  detached 
or  tied  together  by  small  circles,  rosettes  and  polygons, 
they  were  used  singly,  or  in  pairs  facing  one  another 
or  placed  back  to  back,  often  with  the  hom^  or  sacred 
tree  device,  between  them.  With  roundels  omitted, 
the  animals  and  birds  formed  vertical  or  horizontal  re- 
peats. Lions,  tigers,  leopards,  elephants,  ducks,  eagles, 
and  the  cock,  a  symbol  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  as 
well  as  griffins  and  dragon-like  creatures  with  peacock 
tails,  appear  frequently  in  Sassanian  patterns.  Persian 
silks  of  this  period  with  their  strong,  bold  and  original 
patterns  were  particularly  prized  as  models  by  Chinese, 
Syrian,  Roman  and  Byzantine  weavers. 

As  early  as  the  fourth  century,  Byzantium  was  an 
important  silk  weaving  center,  a  contemporary  bishop 
declaring  that  its  weavers  "rivalled  painting  and  knew 
how  to  express  the  figures  of  all  the  animals  by  the  com- 
bination of  warp  and  weft." 

By  introducing  sericulture,  the  Emperor  Justinian 
partially  succeeded  in  ofi'setting  the  advantages  in  silk 
supply  which  Persia  enjoyed  because  of  her  strategic 
geographical  position.  By  importing  Persian  weavers 
into  his  kingdom,  he  also  went  far  in  wresting  from 
his  neighbors  their  reputation  for  superiority  in  silk 


8 th  century  IVest  Saracenic  sil\^  pattern  reproduced  in 
a  iiioderji  brocatelle.  Stroheini  iy  Romann  No.  2l()y2 


weaving.  It  is  logical  that  Byzantine  textile  patterns 
should  resemble  those  of  Sassanian  origin,  by  which 
they  were  inspired.  Their  hunting  groups  were  essen- 
tially Persian.  So  were  the  various  bird  and  animal  motifs 
conforming  to  the  usual  doublet  arrangement. 

Sassanid-Byzantine  silk  patterns  remained  practi- 
cally free  from  any  Mohammedizing  influence  for  three 
or  iour  centuries  after  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Persia. 
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rhcy  continued  to  dominate  the  silk  designs  of  all  Med- 
iterranean countries.  Rich  textiles  ot  this  period  are 
said  to  have  been  included  in  the  gitts  which  Hariin  al- 
Rashid,  the  famous  caliph  of  Bagdad  and  hero  of  many 
of  the  stories  in  the  ^^r^/^/<^;^iV/V///j-,  presented  as  master 
of  the  East  to  Charlemagne,  master  of  the  West. 

The  Saracens,  (the  name  used  by  Christians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  followers  of  Mohammed^  who  had 
acquired  a  mastery  of  the  silk  weaving  art  in  Persia,  in- 
troduced it  into  Northern  Africa,  Sicily,  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 


Early  ijth  Century  Lucchese  pattern  with  paired  peacocks 


SICILIAN  &  ITALIAN  ANIMAL  PATTERNS 

IN  the  eleventh  century,  the  vast  East-Roman  empire 
was  more  powerful  than  any  contemporary  Euro- 
pean state.  Many  a  daring  adventurer  in  the  North  heard 
tales  of  its  inexhaustable  wealth  and  straightway  jour- 
neyed southward  to  seek  his  fortune.  It  was  Byzantine 
gold,  accumulated  as  a  mercenary  in  the  armies  of  the 
Empress  Zoe,  which  bought  the  crown  of  Norway  for 
the  giant  warrior,  Harald  Haardraada.  Another  military 
adventurer,  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman,  preferred  to 
fight  under  his  own  standard.  Having  obtained  posses- 


sion  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  aspired  to  but  did 
not  succeed  in  subjugating  Byzantium  itself. 


Robert's  nephew,  Roger  11  of  Sicily,  continued  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  conquest.  Credited  with  being  able 
to  accomplish  more  asleep  than  other  men  awake,  this 
energetic  king  made  Sicily  the  most  important  mari- 
time power  of  the  Mediterranean;  and  Palermo,  its  cap- 
ital, the  "city  of  the  threefold  tongue,"  (^Greek,  Arabic 
and  Latin^  became  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  cities. 
Following  the  raid  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  which  was 
accomplished  undercover ofthe  Second  Crusade,skilled 
weavers  were  brought  as  part  of  the  plunder  to  the  royal 
workshops  of  Palermo,  where  they  were  encouraged  to 
pursue  their  industry,  at  the  same  time  instructing  Sara- 
cen pupils.  The  ensuing  silk  style  was  marked  by  a  mix- 
ture of  Saracenic  and  Byzantine  designs  in  which  bird 
and  animal  motifs  continued  to  play  a  conspicuous  part. 

Sicily  enjoyed  but  a  short  period  of  political  and  in- 
dustrial supremacy.  The  extinction  of  the  Norman  kings 
and  the  end  of  the  crusading  movement  deprived  the 
island  of  the  two  main  elements  which  contributed  to 
her  greatness.  The  silk  weaving  industry  of  Sicily  sank 
into  oblivion  just  a  century  and  a  half  after  it  had  been 
first  definitely  established  in  the  island  by  Roger  11. 


In  the  meantime,  Byzantium  had  been  shorn  of  her 
power  by  the  crusaders  and  the  Venetians  who  sacked 
and  burned  the  city.  Persia  had  witnessed  the  downfall 
of  the  Arabian  caliphate,  and  the  silk  weaving  industry 
in  both  of  these  countries  was  immeasurably  weakened. 
The  commercial  cities  of  Italy  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  situation.  For  a  long  time  they  had  been 
acting  as  carriers  and  selling  agents  for  the  East.  Finding 
the  supply  oi  silken  tissues  curtailed  and  the  demand  in- 
creasing, they  began  to  build  up  their  own  industry. 

The  early  silk  style  in  Italy  as  in  Sicily  was  influenced 
both  by  Byzantine  and  west-Saracenic  models.  In  Luc- 
ca, the  "mediaeval  Lyons"  of  Italy,  the  Saracenic  ten- 
dency was  strongest,  due  probably  to  the  influence  of 
refugee  Sicilian  weavers  and  to  Lucca's  extensive  com- 
merce with  Spain.  A  special  group  of  Lucchese  damasks 
known  as  diasper  continued  longest  to  follow  Saracen 
traditions.  Venice,  next  to  Lucca  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  Italian  silk  weaving  centers,  was  consistently  influ- 
enced by  the  silk  style  of  the  Near-East,  being  closely 
bound  to  it  by  her  commercial  relations. 

As  a  rule,  during  the  mediaeval  period,  Italian  silk 
patterns  conformed  to  a  purely  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment in  which  paired  animals  and  birds  differentiated 
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Chinese-Persian  influence  in  Italy 
l^th  Century 


l^th  Century  Spanish  pattern  with 
arabesques  and  lions 


from  their  Byzantine  and  Saracen  prototypes  by  their 
heraldic,  ornamental  character,  were  enclosed  by  some 
sort  of  framework.  At  first,  this  consisted  of  the  fam- 
iliar roundels;  but  later,  the  ogival  and  the  polygonal 
shapes  gained  greater  favor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italian 
silks  came  suddenly  under  the  influence  of  two  differ- 
ent yet  sympathetic  art  styles  —  the  Gothic  and  the 
Chinese.  Gothic  art  advanced  a  whole  new  repertoire 
of  European  motifs  —  castles,  ships,  tents,  fountains, 
cascades,  fences,  gnarled  stumps  and  boughs.  Chinese 
art  also  brought  new  motifs  —  cloud  bands,  rays  and 
fantastic,  impetuous  animals;  but  chiefly  it  was  respon- 
sible for  the  restless,  vibrant  movement  and  the  free, 
asymmetrical  patterns  which  superseded  the  existing 
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1 6th  Century  Italian  damask  pattern  with  paired 
birds  still  in  evidence.  Courtesy  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum 

tranquil  and  symmetrical  arrangements.  Gradually 
tamed  and  Europeanized,  animals  and  birds  were  used 
in  asymmetrical  patterns  well  into  the  fifteenth  century, 
after  which  they  submitted  to  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment and  finally  disappeared. 
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Chinese  lotus  pattern  Persian  lotus^  birds  and  animals 

LOTUS  PALMETTE  AND  VINE  PATTERNS 

ALTHOUGH  animals  played  the  dominant  role  in 
L  textile  patterns  for  many  centuries,  designs  based 
on  plant  forms  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Vines  and 
scrolls,  such  as  were  used  in  the  early  Chinese  silks,  con- 
tinued to  be  used  in  the  later  models. 

Because  of  its  symbolic  association,  the  lotus  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  floral  motifs  occurring  in  Chinese 
art.  More  than  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  it  had 
been  adopted  as  an  emblem  of  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  untruth,  of  perfection  over  imperfection,  by  the 
meditative  young  prince  who  had  fled  from  the  pleas- 
ures of  his  father's  palace  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-capped 
Himalayas,  to  found  the  religion  of  Buddhism. 
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Innumerable  variations  of  the  lotus  and  its  vine,  with 
or  without  accompanying  animal  motifs,  appear  in  the 
textile  patterns  of  the  Far  East.  For  the  purpose  of  an- 
alysis, these  may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups.  There 
were  on  the  one  hand  symmetrical  designs  composed 
of  foliated  and  blossoming  stems  forming  pointed  oval, 
or  ogival  fields,  in  the  center  of  which  were  palmette- 
shaped  lotus  blossoms.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
asymmetrical  arrangements  of  parallel,  oblique,  undu- 
lating lotus  vines  and  scrolls.  P'ollowing  the  Mongol 
conquest  of  Persia,  both  types  of  lotus  patterns  appeared 
upon  silks  of  Near-Eastern  manufacture,  and  they  were 
thence  carried  over  into  the  textile  designs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries.  The  symbolic  significance  was  lost, 
but  the  palmette-like  silhouette  of  the  flower  itself 
seemed  to  take  on  added  beauty. 

Oriental  silks  of  Chinese  inspiration  which  Italy  im- 
ported before  she  herself  assumed  the  supremacy  in  the 
industry  were  referred  to  in  Italian  inventories  panni 
tartarica[t\\^  Mongols  then  being  known  to  Europeans 
as  Tartars^.  F'requent  mention  is  made  of  vine  and  scroll 
patterns,  ad  /lores  et  folia  tartarica.  When  surrounded 
by  or  composed  of  scaly  leaves,  these  lotus  buds  resem- 
bled pine  cones,  and  the  Italians  called  them  pinea. 
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Italian  lotus  pattern  Spanish  arabesque  lotus  pattern 


In  west-Saracenic  silks,  that  is,  in  those  of  Egyptian 
or  Spanish  manufacture,  details  of  the  lotvis  and  its  vine 
became  arabesque  in  treatment,  as  a  compromise  to 
Mohammed's  dictum  barring  from  the  arts  all  repre- 
sentations of  natural  forms.  In  Lucchese  silks  the  lotus 
patterns  also  had  arabesque  details  borrowed  from  Sar- 
acen sources,  but  in  Venice  the  numerous  interpreta- 
tions of  the  lotus-palmette  were  inspired  by  or  directly 
copied  from  the  more  frankly  realistic  Persian  models. 
The  four  flowers  of  Persia  —  the  tulip,  pink,  eglantine 
and  jacinth  —  also  appeared  frequently  in  Venetian 
damask  designs. 


LATE  GOTHIC  POMEGRANATE  PATTERNS 


FROM  the  pointed  oval  scheme,  originating  in  China, 
there  evolved,  in  the  late  Gothic  period,  a  whole  col- 
lection of  designs  which  during  the  nineteenth  century 
came  to  be  known  as  "pomegranate  patterns." 


The  pomegranate  form  itself,  like  the  thistle,  arti- 
choke and  pine  cone  variants,  was  a  distinct  derivation 


Pomegranate  pattern  with  paired  birds,  Stroheim  ^  Romann  No.  21816 


oi  the  Chinese  lotus,  which  we  have  seen  was  carried 
over  lirst  into  the  silk  designs  oi  the  Near  East  and  then 
into  those  oi  the  Mediterranean  countries. 

Numerous  variations  of  the  pattern  appear  on  Italian 
damasks  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  At 
first  a  whole  series  of  flowers  and  fruits  sprang  from  the 
stem  which  formed  the  oval  framework  surrounding 
the  central  motif.  In  the  course  of  time,  those  which 
sprouted  from  the  lower  angles  of  the  oval  grew  in  im- 
portance until  they  entirely  crowded  out  the  central 
motif.  The  original  ogival  field  was,  therefore,  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  compartment,  and  the  in- 
truding form  became  itself  the  important  feature  of  the 
design.  This  new  motif  resembled  the  fruit  of  the  pome- 
granate, encircled  by  leafy  and  flower-like  ornament, 
and  it  is  this  resemblance  which  later  gave  the  pattern 
its  present  name.  A  symmetrical  disposition  was  usual 
but  there  also  occurred  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  another  arrangement  in  which  the 
pomegranate  issued  from  broad,  wavy  branches  or  dec- 
orated bands. 

The  fifteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  Italian 
silk  weaving.  "Art  in  industry"  was  no  mere  by-word 
when  the  greatest  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  day — 


Modification  of  the  Pomegranate  into  Renaissance  form, 
Strohcim  ^  Romann  No.  2ljjj 


perhaps  of  all  time — ^  became  goldsmiths,  jewelers,  en- 
gravers and  textile  designers.  The  Italian  people  pos- 
sessed an  instinctive  love  of  beauty.  The  palaces  of  the 
nobles  were  filled  with  masterpieces.  Their  walls  were 
hung  with  glowing  damasks.  In  Florence,  the  tyrannical 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  astonished  all  by  his  magnificence. 
But  as  Guicciardini  said,  "If  Florence  was  to  have  a 
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tyrant,  she  could  never  have  found  a  better  or  more 
pleasant  one."  Lorenzo  had  agents  everywhere  com- 
missioned to  secvire  for  him  the  choicest  works  of  art  — 
^^You  would  have  said  they  were  dogs  of  the  chase,  so 
did  they  scent  out  and  investigate  everything." 

Nowhere  was  the  love  of  display  more  apparent  than 
in  Venice  —  Venice,  the  "Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  the 
"most  brilliant  commercial  city  in  the  world."  The 
treasures  of  East  and  West  were  brought  to  her  mar- 
kets. The  wealth  of  the  known  world  flowed  into  her 
cofi'ers.  Life  was  exuberant  and  gay  in  this  "terrestrial 
paradise."  How  could  it  be  otherwise  under  the  domes 
of  the  colorful  Saint  Mark's,  beside  the  blue,  sunlit 
waters  of  the  lagoons? 

The  Venetians  took  a  joyful  pride  in  consecrating 
all  of  their  handiwork  to  the  glory  of  their  beloved  city. 
In  return,  Venice  encouraged  and  protected  her  artists 
and  artisans.  Especially  did  she  desire  to  foster  the  art 
of  silk  weaving.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
laws  were  passed  safeguarding  the  quality  and  technical 
superiority  of  the  Venetian  product,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century  all  importations  of  oriental  silks  were  prohib- 
ited. Venetian  damasks  and  other  tissues  were  at  this 
time  described  as  being  ^-'de  mazor  altezza  et  phi  fifii  et 
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de  mazor  durata  che  se  il faccia  in  tutto  il  mo?ido^'  mean- 
ing, in  other  words,  that  they  were  unsurpassed  by  any 
in  the  world.  These  presented  a  sumptuous  harmony 
of  rich,  dignified  and  varied  pattern  and  glowing,  vivid 
color.  Famed  since  the  twelfth  century  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  crimson  damasks,  Venice,  when  at  the 
height  of  her  silk  weaving  career  still  retained  her  par- 
tiality for  powerful  scarlets  and  crimsons,  for  intense 
blues  and  greens. 


RENAISSANCE  PATTERNS 


THE  Renaissance  began  to  assert  itself  in  the  textile 
field  by  restoring  symmetry  to  the  one-sided  Gothic 
patterns  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Modifications  of  these  patterns  into  Renaissance  form 
occurred  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
By  the  end  of  that  time  the  transition  had  been  practi- 
cally completed  so  that  the  second  half  of  the  century 
marks  the  period  of  the  High  Renaissance. 

Italy  retained  her  supremacy  in  producing  rich  silk 
weaves  throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  accord- 
ing to  a  contemporary  writer,  their  manufacture  was  the 
"nerve  of  commerce."  France  made  but  little  headway 
against  Italian  competition,  and  Spain  too  looked  to 
Italy  for  her  models,  which  she  copied  with  a  noticeable 
difference  in  the  rendering  of  details.  Early  in  the  cen- 
tury an  enterprising  Italian  attempted  to  establish  a 
workshop  in  London  for  the  weaving  of  satin  damasks, 
velvets  and  cloths  of  gold,  but  the  venture  was  unsuc- 
cessful because  his  fellow  countrymen  who  were  en- 
gaged in  selling  tissues  de  luxe  leagued  themselves 
against  him. 

By  prohibiting  the  importation  of  all  oriental  silks, 
Italy  had  cut  herself  off  from  new  foreign  models.  At 
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An  Italian  damask  of  the  ijth  or  i6th  /:entury 
with  typical  Renaissance  design 


the  same  time  she  continued  to  make  use  of  the  Near- 
Eastern  designs  with  which  she  was  already  familiar.  The 
typical  Renaissance  pattern  was  a  development  of  the 
ornamental  tracery  which  originally  surrounded  the 
pomegranate  motif  in  late  Gothic  textiles.  Conforming 
usually  to  a  symmetrical  arrangement,  these  buds,  blos- 
soms, fruits  and  leaves  were  combined  into  patterns  of 
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Characteristic  Renaissance  vase  and floivers  with  ogival 
frame.  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

endless  variety  both  as  to  composition  and  details.  They 
became  one  large  florescence,  or  they  were  united  into 
bouquets  tied  by  ribbons  or  bound  by  crowns;  they 
issued  from  baskets,  cornucopias  and  from  the  typical 
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Late  1 6th  century  Italian  damas\,  Strohehn  dff  Romann  No,  I^4S4 

Renaissance  vases;  with  other  ornamental  motifs,  they 
were  surrounded  by  an  ogival  framework  of  knotted 
ropes,  twisted  ribbons,  rustic  branches  and  foliated 
stems,  which  later  united  with  the  central  motif  or  dis- 
appeared altogether. 
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Italian  damask  luith  scattered  floral  pattern. 
Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Aliiseuni 


The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  invaded  France  with 
the  return  of  Charles  VIII  from  his  spectacular  but  un- 
successful Italian  expedition.  The  young  and  adventur- 
ous courtiers  who  accompanied  him  were  thoroughly 
won  over  to  the  aesthetic  ideals  which  had  taken  root 
south  of  the  Alps. 

A  shower  of  Italian  influences  was  let  loose  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  Scores  of  Italian  artists 
and  artisans  visited  the  country.  Among  them  were  the 
versatile  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  volatile  Francis  found  in  Cellini  a  man  after  his  own 


Early  Ijth  Century  Italian  damask  with  scattered  floral  pattern. 
Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

heart.  He  was  ready  to  grant  the  braggart  ItaHan  many 
favors,  making  him  "a  mark  for  all  men's  admiration." 
Deeply  appreciative  of  the  king's  encouragement, 
Cellini  wrote  in  his  Autobiography,^  "Now  that  God 
has  sent  me  so  magnificent  a  patron,  I  hope  to  perform 
for  him  a  multitude  of  great  and  splendid  masterpieces." 

The  struggling  silk  manufactories  at  Lyons  received 
special  attention  from  the  French  king.  Numbers  of 
Italian  master  weavers  were  encouraged  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  the  city,  where  they  were  granted  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  and  from  letters  of  naturalization. 


As  legal  port  of  entry  for  all  foreign  silks  coming  into 
France,  Lyons  occupied  a  unique  and  unparalleled 
position  in  the  silk  weaving  industry. 

The  meeting  of  Francis  I  and  Henry  VIII  of  England 
on  the  "Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold/'  did  much  to  stimu- 
late the  Renaissance  movement  in  England.  The  splen- 
dor of  the  occasion  kne\y  no  bounds.  So  magnificent 
were  the  garments  of  the  kings  and  the  trappings  ot  their 
horses  that  their  courtiers  in  attempting  to  rival  them 
"bore  thither/'  according  to  a  contemporary  writer, 
"their  mills,  their  forests,  and  their  meadows,  on  their 
backs."  For  sixteen  days  after  diplomatic  stipulations 
were  arranged,  ceremonious  tournaments,  j  ousts  and  fes- 
tivals took  place.  The  English  king  returned  to  his  own 
country  keenly  appreciative  ol  continental  magnificence 
and  Renaissance  ideals. 


The  Meeting  of  Henry  VIII  of  England  and  Francis  I  of  Frayice^ 
on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
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Silf^  damask  with  baroque  pattern.  Stroliehn  &  Romann 

BAROQUE  PATTERNS 

DURING  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  damasks 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  furnishing  the  palaces 
ol  kings  and  nobles  throughout  Europe.  They  must,  too, 
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Baroque  damask.  Stroheim  iff  Romann  No.  220J2 


have  been  lavishly  purchased  by  such  wealthy  prelates  of 
the  church  as  Cardinal  Wolsey  of  England  and  Georges 
d'Amboise  of  France.  During  the  Baroque  period  the 
taste  for  silks  was  extended  to  persons  in  more  humble 
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Late  lyth  century  Italian  brocatelle.  Stroheini     Roniann   No.  21018 

circumstances.  Up  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  the  French 
weavers  were  content  to  produce  moderately  priced 
tissues  to  meet  this  demand,  the  higher,  more  expensive 
stuffs  remaining  the  specialty  of  Italy. 

It  was  Colbert,  the  powerful  prime  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  who  was  definitely  responsible  for  the  political  and 
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industrial  svipremacy  which  France  enjoyed  during  the 
epoch  of  the  ^^Grand  Monarch/'  And  it  was  Colbert's 
exceptional  ability  in  organization,  coupled  with  Le 
Brun's  versatility  and  talent,  which  made  France  the 
artistic  center  of  Europe  as  well. 

The  Italian  towns  whose  commercial  advantages  had 
been  stripped  from  them  by  the  discovery  of  America  and 
of  new  routes  to  the  Indies,  were  destined  also  to  lose 
much  of  their  artistic  prestige.  In  i  667,  two  years  after 
Colbert  centered  his  attention  upon  the  silk  weaving  in- 
dustry, the  tissues  listed  in  the  French  Crown  inventories 
were  almost  entirely  of  native  manufacture.  French 
silks  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Italian 
product,  however,  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 

A  review  of  seventeenth  century  Italian  damasks  re- 
veals the  fact  that  many  of  them  still  retained  patterns 
which  were  strongly  suggestive  of  Renaissance  and  even 
of  Gothic  models.  The  popular  vase  shape  persisted; 
many  of  the  inflorescences  and  medallions  conformed  to 
the  pomegranate  shape;  and  floral  ogivals  recalled  the 
once  dominant  pointed  oval  framings.  Leaf  and  flower 
scrolls  made  up  the  main  body  of  the  patterns,  which 
were  larger,  more  ornate  and  opulent  than  were  those 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  repeats  often  occupied  the  full 
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width  of  the  material,  and  the  ascending  or  pilaster-Hke 
character  of  the  ornament  was  particularly  stressed, 
inasmuch  as  the  silks  were  being  used  as  wall  hangings 
with  still  greater  frequency  than  formerly.  The  increased 
size  of  the  designs  made  possible  a  very  extensive  elab- 
oration of  drawing,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  more 
naturalistic  treatment.  Large,  single  inflorescences,  bou- 
quets and  wreaths,  festoons,  medallions,  cornucopias 
and  sprays  of  flowers  were  all  popular.  So  were  flower- 
leaves  and  acanthus  leaves,  serrated  and  pointed  leaves, 
leafy  medallions  and  sprays.  These  were  combined  in 
a  wide  variety  of  symmetrical  compositions. 

Rich,  glowing  colors  continued  to  add  their  charm 
to  these  Italian  damasks,  making  them  exceptionally 
beautiful.  There  were  lovely  rose  and  wine  crimsons, 
golden  yellows,  and  brilliant  blues,  and  there  were  var- 
ious shades  of  green,  "Botticelli,"  apple,  field,  emerald 
and  bottle. 

The  undulating  vine  type  of  pattern,  which  disap- 
peared during  the  Renaissance,  was  revived  during  the 
Baroque  period,  and  from  it  was  evolved  a  new  series  of 
patterns,  in  which  the  long,  wavy  bands  were  broken  up 
into  smaller,  detached  elements.  The  normal  arrange- 
ment consisted  of  small  scattered  bits  of  leaf  and  flower 
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branches  arranged  in  rows,  turning  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left.  These  so-called  "powdered"  patterns  were 
especially  fav^ored  by  the  French  designers. 

The  invention  in  i  605  of  a  new  loom  by  Dangon,  a 
master  weaver  of  Lyons,  served  to  multiply  still  further 
the  possibilities  for  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
patterns.  Upon  these  looms  were  woven  the  highly  or- 
nate silks  of  the  Louis  XIII  period.  The  late  Baroque 
silk  style  in  France  broke  away  from  past  traditions, 
inserting  a  wealth  of  new  details  into  its  patterns.  A 
lavish  use  of  lace-like  ornament  and  fantastic  plant 
forms  served  to  confuse  the  pattern  and  the  ground.  A 
little  later,  another  innovation  occurred  —  the  realistic 
interpretation  of  flower  motifs. 

The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, in  1685,  sent 
thousands  of  the  most  skilled  weavers  of  France  into 
exile.  Most  of  those  who  went  to  England  settled  in 
Spitalfields,  London,  where  a  corporation  of  silk  weavers 
had  been  formed  as  early  as  1629.  There  they  continued 
to  produce  silks  with  typical  Louis  XIV  patterns,  both 
the  symmetrical  floral  and  scroll-like  foliage  designs, 
and  the  more  unconventional  arrangements  in  which 
flowers  were  featured.  During  the  Anglo-Dutch  period 
in  England  —  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  William  and 


Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne  —  domestic  ideals  were  fos- 
tered and  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  use  of 
upholstery  fabrics.  Italian  and  French  damasks  were 
even  more  popular  than  were  those  of  Spitalfields  man- 
ufacture. The  "Grand  Tour"  of  the  continent  was  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  vogue  and  whatever  was  foreign 
became  fashionable. 


Early  iSth  century  damask  with  pomegranate 
pattern^  used  on  the  bed  of  King  George  I 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace 
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NATURALISTIC  FLOWER  MOTIFS 


BY  far  the  most  important  innovation  occurring  in 
French  textile  patterns  of  the  Louis  periods  was 
the  realistic  interpretation  of  the  flower.  French  de- 
signers had  had  peculiar  encouragement  and  ample  op- 
portunity to  study  plant  lorms  in  the  famous  gardens 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown.  When  Revel,  a  pupil  of 
Le  Brun,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  decorative  move- 


l8th  century  French  damask.  Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


ment  at  Ivyons,  the  predilection  for  flower  motifs  as- 
serted itself  to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  aspect  of 
French  tissues  was  revolutionized.  For  the  first  time, 
flower  forms  were  treated  realistically,  with  a  just  ren- 
dition of  lights  and  shadows.  That  they  were  usually 
represented  as  being  larger  than  in  nature,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  whole  Louis  XIV  art  style  was  based  on 
the  prevailing  desire  for  heroic  grandeur.  "The  King," 
said  Saint-Simon,  "liked  splendor,  magnificence  and 
profusion  in  everything."  In  the  vast  assemblages  of  the 
court;  at  the  balls,  collations,  promenades,  fancy  dress 
balls,  masquerades  and  theatricals;  at  the  many  cere- 
monies occasioned  by  the  visits  of  ambassadors  and 
members  of  the  nobility,  striking  costumes  and  large- 
scaled  patterns  were  necessary  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  king.  When  towards  the  end  of  his  long  drawn- 
out  reign  this  became  no  longer  desirable,  there  was  a 
noticeable  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  textile  designs. 

Flowers  continued  to  be  the  most  favored  motif  in 
the  silk  patterns  of  the  Louis  XV  period.  The  king  him- 
self ignored  art,  just  as  he  ignored  afiairs  of  state,  being 
too  bored  by  ennui  to  take  notice  of  either.  Vainly  did 
the  old  Cardinal  de  Fleury  drag  him  from  one  thing 
to  another  —  "from  the  cultivation  of  lettuces  to  the 
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An  early  portrait  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  hy  Boucher 


Marechal  d'Estrees'  collection  of  antiques,  from  his 
labours  in  the  tower  to  the  minutiae  of  etiquette,  and 
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from  the  tower  to  tapestry,  without  being  able  to  give 
an  employment  to  his  time,  a  master  or  companion  to 
his  thought." 

It  became  the  consuming  ambition  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  to  amuse  and  dominate  the  king  and  all  of 
his  affairs.  As  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  France 
could  not  have  had  a  more  beneficent  patroness,  for 
her  taste  expressed  all  that  was  gracious  and  exquisite. 
But  as  for  the  expenditures  which  she  heaped  upon  the 
Crown  of  France,  they  later  brought  the  ^'deluge"  from 
which  there  was  no  escape. 

Textile  designs,  in  keeping  with  the  feminine  char- 
acter of  the  arts  in  general,  became  smaller  and  more 
refined.  Flowers  were  reduced  in  size  until  they  were  of 
dimensions  which  were  true  to  nature.  Delicate  gra- 
dations of  color  and  a  subtle  rendering  of  lights  and 
shadows  added  to  the  effect  of  naturalism.  Flowers  of 
infinite  variety  were  bound  into  charming  nosegays 
and  festoons  by  sinuous,  waving  bands  of  lace,  ribbon, 
feathers  or  fur. 

During  the  Louis  XVI  period  garlands,  wreaths  and 
bunches  of  flowers  tied  together  by  knotted  and  twisted 
ribbons  submitted  to  the  general  feeling  of  restraint, 
becoming  diminutive  in  scale  and  subdued  in  color. 
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Louis  XVI  damask,  Stroheim  dff  Romann  No.  2iy86 


The  straight  line  replaced  the  curve  in  all  fields  of  dec- 
orative design,  and  the  stripe  became  the  usual  basis  for 
textile  patterns.  The  greater  variety  and  diminished 
scale,  which  characterized  French  furnishing  silks  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  necessitated  an  abundant  use  of  the 
brocading  texture,  and  damasks  were  less  popular  than 
brocades. 
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CHINOISERIES 


ALTHOUGH  realistic  flower  forms  were  consistently 
jt\,  favored  by  the  French  textile  designers,  other 
unique  influences  which  afi'ected  the  entire  field  of  the 
decorative  arts  were  not  entirely  ignored. 

Following  the  organization  of  the  French  East  India 
Company,  Chinese  motifs  became  increasingly  popular 
in  French  designs,  as  they  did  in  England  and  other 
European  countries.  The  fad  for  chinoiseries  began  in 
the  later  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Watteau  pro- 
moted the  style,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  artist  who 
was  free  from  its  influence.  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
herself  a  patroness  of  the  East  India  Company,  encour- 
aged it.  In  England,  Queen  Mary  precipitated  the  fad 
which  was  not  always  favorably  commented  upon  by 
contemporary  writers. 

When  Chinese  motifs  appeared  in  European  designs, 
they  were  indeed  a  free  translation  of  oriental  models. 
Grotesque  figures,  pig-tailed  mandarins,  pagodas, 
bridges,  quaint  Chinese  landscapes  without  perspective, 
monkeys  and  dragons,  all  came  in  for  their  share  of 
popularity,  and  even  the  silks  of  Lyons  were  not  free 
from  their  bizarre  influence. 
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CLASSIC  AND 
PASTORAL  MOTIFS 


4  FTER  the  fleeting  fad 
JLJL  for  chinoiseries  had 
subsided,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  again  led 
the  way  by  sponsoring 
the  return  to  classic 
models.  It  was  not  the 
heavy  classicism  of  the 
Louis  XIV  period,  but 
one  which  was  inspired 
by  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  following 
the  excavation  of  those 
cities  which  was  begun 
in  1738  and  1748. Even 
before  Robert  Adam 
made  his  trip  to  Italy  to 
study  the  ruins,  Madame 
de  Pompadour  had  sent 
thither  her  young  broth- 
er, whom  she  had  made 
director-general  of  the 


buildings  and  manufactures  of  the  king.  When  Marie- 
Antoinette  arrived  in  France,  she  found  this  phase  of 
the  Louis  XVI  style  already  determined. 

The  Adam  brothers,  who  formulated  and  organized 
the  classic  movement  in  England,  were  thoroughly 
conversant  with  French  models,  and  the  two  styles  syn- 
chronized closely.  The  furniture  designs  of  Thomas 
Sheraton  were  even  more  noticeably  inspired  by  French 
sources.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
silks  as  wall  hangings  entirely  replaced  velvets,  and 
we  find  that  all  of  the  individual  style  creators  of  the 
Georgian  period  in  England  favored  the  use  of  damasks 
and  other  fine  silks  for  their  furniture. 

The  prevailing  enthusiasm  for  the  antique  did  not 
alone  dominate  the  trend  of  the  Louis  XVI  style.  In 
direct  antithesis  to  it  and  quite  as  important  as  a  deter- 
mining factor  in  formulating  the  mode,  were  the  in- 
terests of  Marie- Antoinette  herself.  Tiring  of  the  cere- 
monious restraint  of  life  at  court,  the  youthful  queen 
retired  to  her  improvised  hamlet  at  Versailles,  where 
she  indulged  her  whims  and  fancies,  and  played  at 
being  dairy-maid  and  shepherdess.  Attributes  sugges- 
tive of  the  queen's  pastoral  pastimes  began  to  appear 
as  motifs  in  textile  designs.  Shepherds'  crooks,  hats, 
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scythes,  rakes,  spades,  trowels  and  watering  cans  were 
introduced  into  the  familiar  flower  patterns.  There  were 
various  musical  instruments  which  were  also  suggestive 
of  the  idyllic  life  —  flutes,  pipes,  lyres  and  drums;  and 
there  were  numerous  amorous  fancies  —  cooing  doves, 
bird  cages,  bows,  arrows  and  quivers. 

The  skilled  weavers  of  Lyons  were  slow  to  turn  away 
from  these  charming  patterns.  Although  the  revolu- 
tionary form  of  government  was  bent  on  the  destruction 
of  everything  that  was  reminiscent  of  royalty,  silk  de- 
signs continued  to  reflect  the  influence  of  Louis  XVI 
traditions  throughout  the  periods  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  Directoire.  In  keeping  with  the  studied  simplicity 
and  Spartan-like  severity  which  prevailed  everywhere, 
there  was  a  noticeable  tendency  to  employ  inferior  ma- 
terials. The  Revolution  all  but  destroyed  the  fabrique 
at  Lyons.  It  completely  ruined  the  most  gifted  textile 
designer  of  the  Louis  XV  and  Louis  XVI  periods, 
Philippe  de  Lasalle.  All  of  his  looms  were  destroyed 
when,  in  1793,  the  army  of  the  republic  besieged  the 
city  of  Lyons,  throwing  bombs  upon  his  atelier. 


EMPIRE  PATTERNS 


IN  I  802,  the  year  that  he  was  elected  Consul  for  life, 
Napoleon  visited  Lyons.  He  found  the  silk  designers 
ready  and  willing  to  compose  new  models  based  on  the 
Graeco-Roman  style,  which  had  been  inaugurated  by 
the  artist  David.  The  proclamation  of  Empire  two  years 
later  meant  a  veritable  resuscitation  of  the  silk  weaving 
industry,  as  it  did  of  all  industry  throughout  France. 

While  Napoleon  has  often  been  credited  with  hav- 
ing had  little  taste  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  arts,  it 
is  a  recognized  fact  that  he  surrounded  himself  with  tal- 
ented and  competent  men.  Not  only  did  he  possess  an 
instinct  for  the  "grandes  choses^'  but  he  displayed  his 
usual  "surety  and  promptitude  of  judgment"  in  their 
selection.  Attaining  to  dizzy  heights  of  success  in  his 
military  pursuits  and  in  the  building  of  empires,  the 
emperor  seemed  determined  to  prove  that  these  were 
not  his  unique  preoccupation.  He  personally  superin- 
tended the  reconstruction  and  refurnishing  of  the  im- 
perial palaces,  one  after  the  other,  exercising  a  rigorous 
supervision  over  the  smallest  details.  Once  more  French 
styles  were  dominated  by  masculine  rather  than  fem- 
inine influence.  From  the  years  1802  to  1807  the 
famous  house  of  Pernon  furnished  all  of  the  silks  for 
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Empire  damasks  used  to  decorate  the  palaces  of  Napoleon  'Bonaparte 


these  palaces.  But  the  immense  projects  of  the  emper- 
or called  for  furnishings  in  such  large  quantities  that  in 
I  807  he  distributed  his  patronage  among  several  of  the 
best  establishments  of  Lyons.  Between  the  years  1807 
and  I  8  I  3  more  than  four  million  pieces  of  furnishing 
fabrics  were  ordered  for  the  palaces.  Many  of  those  in- 
tended for  the  palace  at  Versailles  were  not  used  be- 
cause of  political  events  which  prevented  the  emperor 
from  carrying  out  his  projects.  Some  were  sent  to  Rome 
to  ornament  the  royal  palace  there.  Others  went  to 
Fontainebleau  and  the  Trianon. 
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Damasks  and  lampas,  which  had  been  less  popular 
than  brocades  during  the  periods  of  Louis  XV  and  Louis 
XVI,  again  came  into  prominence,  shiny  fabrics  being 
especially  favored  by  Napoleon.  Their  sumptuousness 
added  a  new  eclat  to  the  beauty  of  the  restored  pal- 
aces. Clear,  rich  colors  replaced  the  delicate  hues  and 
tints  which  had  characterized  the  textiles  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods.  Red,  green  and  blue  were  always  the 
favorite  colors  of  the  emperor.  He  was  also  partial  to 
brown,  purple  and  golden  yellow.  Josephine  preferred 
the  softer  tints,  but  after  Napoleon's  second  marriage, 
these  were  abandoned. 

The  military  pvirsuits  and  campaigns  of  the  emperor 
furnished  many  of  the  motifs  for  the  textile  patterns  of 
the  period.  These  were  augmented  by  others  taken  from 
Graeco-Roman  sources  and  from  ancient  mythology. 
Flaming  torches,  shields,  swords,  the  Roman  fasces  and 
imperial  eagle,  the  winged  disk  and  sphinx  of  Egypt, 
stars,  rosettes,  the  helmet  of  Minerva  and  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter  were  all  popular.  The  initial  N  appeared 
in  numerous  arrangements,  crowned  by  laurel  or  encir- 
cled by  wreaths,  as  did  the  bee,  which  was  the  particular 
emblem  of  the  emperor  from  the  time  of  his  corona- 
tion. Swans,  lions  and  butterflies  were  frequent  motifs. 
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Flower  forms  included  the  marguerite,  snow-ball, 
poppy  and  rose.  Fruits  were  occasionally  used.  Foliage 
forms  were  well  represented  by  the  oak,  laurel,  palm, 
olive,  myrtle,  ivy  and  vine.  Both  large  patterned  dam- 
asks and  damasks  with  small  detached  figures,  based  on 
geometric  arrangements,  were  favored. 


Napoleon  s  insignia  shows  the  outside  of  the 
imperial  robe  ornamented  with  bees 
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DAMASKS  IN  AMERICA 


ONE  presupposes  that  the  early  settlers  in  the 
American  colonies  were  restricted  in  the  use  of 
hne  furnishing  fabrics.  Such  was  ot  course  the  case. 
Material  possessions  were  at  first  few  and  very  simple. 
As  conditions  became  more  settled,  there  was  a  notice- 
able attempt  to  introduce  the  comforts  and  even  some 
of  the  luxuries  which  the  middle  class  people  of  Eng- 
land enjoyed.  The  ships  which  brought  new  settlers  to 
the  colonies  also  brought  cargoes  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. There  were  oaken  chests  and  tables,  forms, 
stools  and  chairs,  and  there  were  occasionally  self-toned, 
glowing  damasks  with  floral  and  scroll  motifs,  such  as 
were  used  in  England.  These  were  used  for  chair  and 
stool  cushions. 

Following  the  dispersal  of  Huguenot  artisans  at  the 
time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  French 
styles  were  difflised  throughout  Europe  and  became 
exceedingly  popular  in  England.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  decorative  styles  of  the  colo- 
nies were  borrowed  from  the  Mother  Country,  so  that 
when  French  fashions  were  in  the  ascendency  there, 
they  were  also  exercising  their  influence  here.  After  the 
severing  of  commercial  interests  with  England,  the  colo- 
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nies  became  more  than  ever  subject  to  French  styles, 
particularly  as  France  was  sympathetic  to  the  colonies, 
and  aided  them  in  their  War  of  Independence. 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the  decorative 
styles  of  the  New  World  continued  to  be  inspired  by  or 
borrowed  from  those  of  the  Old.  Our  best  known  cabi- 
net-maker of  the  century,  Duncan  Phyfe,  was  influenced 
by  contemporary  European  styles,  both  English  and 
French.  Many  of  the  motifs  which  he  used  —  thunder- 
bolts, cornucopias,  rosettes,  oak,  laurel  and  acanthus 
leaves — were  taken  from  Empire  models.  Damasks  of 
restrained  classic  pattern  are  used  on  furniture  of  the 
Duncan  Phyfe  type. 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  for  the  United  States 
an  age  of  leadership.  Manufactures  and  industries  have 
grown  enormously.  While  the  looms  of  Europe  still 
produce  the  choice  fabrics  for  which  they  have  long 
been  famous,  many  of  the  most  beautiful  silken  tissues 
are  being  woven  in  this  country.  Their  designs  may  be 
based  on  patterns  centuries  old,  or  they  may  reflect  the 
multiple  influences  of  modernism.  Beautiful  decorative 
damasks  continue  to  be  prized  as  they  have  always  been 
prized  for  draperies,  upholstery  or  wall  coverings  in 
modern  homes. 
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